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“The Passage Perilous” 

I ORD BEACONSFIELD said: “A great city 
J whose image dwells in the memory of men 
is the type of some great idea. Rome represents 
conquest. Faith hovers over Jerusalem. Athens 
embodies Art—the pre-eminent quality of the 
antique world.” 

Toledo, gracious and friendly, is a city that 
typifies a new force in America’s greatness. The 
idea that gives heart to its hope and strength to 
the skilled hands of its builders is this: The 
health, the prosperity and the happiness of each 
of its citizens is a public concern. Toledo cares. 
Toledo provides. It is a City of the Humanities. 

“A perilous passage,” the ancient saying 
promises, “maketh a port pleasant.” The passage 
has been won. The port is pleasant. A clear-eyed 
vigorous young giant among American cities, its 
full growth yet to come with the years, Toledo 
voices its personality in this phrase its school 
children recite: 
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Toledo—City of Opportunity 

“No city is great unless it rests the eye, feeds 
the intellect and leads its people out of the 
bondage of the commonplace.” 

History records the preparations for the 
building of this gracious city in pages pulsing 
with adventure and brave deeds. This was the 
Northwest Territory from which have been 
formed the states of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. In fierce battle and by treaty, 
this territory was won for the new republic of 
the United States in the Maumee Valley. 

There was no land the Indian loved more than 
this forest paradise of prolific fertility. In the 
rich meadows of its valleys, walled in by the vast 
forests “which covered hill and hollow in endless 
undulations, Indian squaws,” Parkman records, 
“turned the black mould with their rude imple¬ 
ments of bone and iron and sowed their maize 
and beans.” 

In this valley four of the greatest statesmen 
and warriors of the Red Men were born and 
here lived—Orontony (Nicholls), Little Turtle, 
Tecumseh and Pontiac. 

Pontiac ruled a tribe of several thousands of 
braves on the fertile plain at the mouth of the 
Maumee River. Here he gathered the chiefs who 
carried the war-belt to all the tribes of the 
Northwest in the Pontiac conspiracy, planned 
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A Skyline of Business Growth 


to drive the white man from this land forever. 

Followed bloody work of massacre, scalping 
of heads and burning of victims. Night skies 
reddened with the flame of burning forts and 
trading posts. Pontiac’s conspiracy failed as had 
Orontony’s. A woman upset Orontony’s plans 
for the massacre of the French. A squaw be¬ 
trayed the crafty Pontiac. 

On the ground of Pontiac’s village, arranged 
in orderly rows of streets, there stand now the 
foundries, the grain elevators, the iron mills and 
oil refineries of East Toledo. The shores along 
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which the Indian glided in his birch canoe are 
busy now with the traffic of wharves and resound 
with the pneumatic hammer of the shipyards. 

Before the Indian came, there had been 
another civilization on the Maumee. At the East 
Toledo end of the Fassett street bridge; near the 
mouth of Swan Creek and again in Ottawa Park 
have been found the earthworks and the mys¬ 
terious mounds of those pre-historic men—the 
Mound Builders. History knows neither of their 
coming, nor their going. 

The white man came in 1679. That year 
LaSalle built the first boat on the Great Lakes, 
the Griffin. Along the shores of Lake Erie he 
sailed, claiming discovery for France. The Griffin 
parted the waters of the Maumee, passing the 
Indian village on the site of Bay View Park. 

A year later, deFrontenac, the hardy French 
governor of Canada, was at Toledo. The high 
ground which is now busy Summit street—the 
center of Toledo’s retail district—did not attract 
him. Eight miles up the river, at Maumee City, 
he found a cross road of Indian traffic—a port¬ 
age over the rapids. He established the Miami 
fur-trading post which for years was the most 
important and the richest in treasure along the 
Great Lakes. 

The British Lion, fifty years later, crashed 
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through the forests and trampled down the Lilies 
of France. The woodland resounded now with 
the war-cry of the Indian. Concealed in the 
leafy twilight, he stealthily spied on the white 
man and lured him into ambuscades. He was 
fighting for his kingdom. He liked the cordial 
courteous French trader, but he felt the English 
would win mastery. For his red-coated masters, 
he reddened the valleys with massacre. 

The Seven Years’ War in Europe won for 
England all the lands the French held in Canada 
and this Northwest Territory. The British now 
developed the trade with the Indian, trained him 
for war and used him in the battles of the 
Revolution. For thirteen years after the peace 
which established the United States, the British 
still maintained forts and garrisons in this rich 
valley of the Maumee. 

To settle the Indian conflicts and clear the 
land for settlement. General Wayne—Mad 
Anthony of Stony Point—was sent in 1793 into 
the Northwest. American arms had met sad 
defeat in this section. 

Through the Valley of the Maumee, stopping 
only when he reached Toledo, swept that hurri¬ 
cane and whirlwind of the sword. “The chief 
who never sleeps,” the Indians spoke of him. 
“He comes like the wind, attacks like a hurricane 
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Toledo Has the Largest , Safest Lake Harbor 

and stays like a rock.” His seeming recklessness 
of action masked a brilliant generalship. 

A few miles from Toledo, the trolley car of the 
Maumee-Perrysburg line now passes the historic 
ground of the Battle of the Fallen Timbers. 
There Mad Anthony crushed the Indian power 
of the Northwest. He burned and laid waste 
the ground to the very gates of the British fort, 
Miami, at Maumee. Wayne couldn’t tempt the 
wily Scotchman Campbell into starting a new 
war with England. That was to come later. 

General Wayne moved down the river and 
built Fort Industry at the junction of Swan 
Creek and the Maumee—Monroe and Summit 
streets in modern Toledo. Then he hurried 
south, summoning 1000 Indian chiefs to meet 
him at Greenville, Ohio. 
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The Passage Perilous 

In General Wayne’s command, when he came 
here, was a young lieutenant, William Henry 
Harrison, who later became president of the 
United States. As General Harrison, he returned 
during the War of 1812 with his regulars and 
backwoods volunteers. 

Outnumbered three to one, General Harrison 
withstood two notable sieges in Fort Meigs on 
the east side of the river, at Perrysburg. The 
British occupied Fort Miami across the stream. 
At Maumee, the visitor is shown the melancholy 
spot where, after daringly spiking the guns of the 
British batteries, Colonel Dudley’s impetuous 
Kentuckians were atrociously butchered by 
Indian savages and parts of their bodies eaten. 

“You should wear a petticoat,” the Indian 
chief Tecumseh spit his scorn of the British 
general, Proctor, for permitting the Indians to 
do that day’s work. 

From Fort Meigs, General Harrison sent 
Peter Navarre, the famous Indian scout who 
was one of the first settlers in Toledo, with a 
message to Commodore Perry, active then on 
Lake Erie, near Sandusky. 

The message was heeded promptly. Com¬ 
modore Perry destroyed the British fleet. Put-in- 
Bay, where Perry fought his naval battle, is a 
pleasant boat ride on a summer day from Toledo. 
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Perry’s thrilling message: “We have met the 
enemy and they are ours,” was read by General 
Harrison in the stockade at Fort Meigs. 

The Maumee Valley has been called the Bloody 
Ground.“This beautiful and fertile region,’’Nevin 
O. Winter says, “has been the theater of a greater 
number of bloody battles and has caused the ex¬ 
penditure of more treasure, perhaps, than any 
similar section in the United States.” 

In the perilous passage, Toledo has been under 
many sovereignties. Spain, first, when the Dons 
sought the Kingdom of Gold. After the French, 
the British. The new banner of the thirteen 
states found here a new lustre. 

Michigan claimed it, too, and that caused the 
Toledo War. Michigan wanted Toledo and the 
Maumee Bay. The dispute drove territory and 
state to arms. An affair of opera-bouffe, the 
Toledo War irritated President Jackson and 
disturbed Congress from 1833 to 1836. 

The world was astir with interest in America’s 
development during the early days of the nine¬ 
teenth century. History pauses here to record a 
fact of increasing significance. Around the log 
fort and blockhouse that General Wayne built 
and called Fort Industry, a city arises, bright as 
the glad Springtime with its Gifts of Oppor¬ 
tunity. 
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Co-operation, the Builder 

M EN still living paddled canoes and skated 
on the site of some of the loftiest business 
structures in today’s Toledo. As late as 1817, 
there were deer, bear, wolves, wildcats and fox 
here. Where the Toledo Club and the new post 
office now stand, red deer were stalked as late as 
1836. Their guns fed the pioneers. 

The present business district was a dismal 
swamp where frogs croaked a lonesome chorus. 
Brave was the vision which saw here the possi¬ 
bility of a city, beautiful and big and friendly. 

Toledo takes its character from its founders. 
Lincoln-hearted men, Vachel Lindsay proclaims 
them. Theirs was the courage to found homes in 
forest clearings while wolves snapped at their 
doors. Men of vision and determination who, 
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against forbidding obstacles, deliberately planned 
and built a city, thriving today as a friendly, 
hospitable community where men of all classes 
and creeds, of all interests and conditions, have 
learned to live and to work together, promoting 
each other’s prosperity and happiness. 

It was in this spirit of co-operation that Toledo 
was established in 1833. Rivalries and prejudices 
were put aside. Strength was found in a union of 
interests. And so after the perilous passage, the 
pleasant port was made. 

Sailing masters of 1817, 1823, 1830 passed by 
Toledo, deaf to the appeals from the rude docks 
and landing wharves. Land companies and set¬ 
tlers felt that the real portwould be established be¬ 
low the rapids, opposite Perrysburg and Maumee. 
A dozen “cities” were organized, each with its 
visionary who hoped his site would be mistress of 
the inland seas. Their names now are but a 
phantom in memory. 

In 1817, the village of Port Lawrence was 
founded at the junction of the Swan Creek and 
the Maumee River—where Wayne built his Fort 
Industry. Port Lawrence didn’t prosper. 

Major Benjamin F. Stickney, Indian agent of 
the Maumee Valley, withdrew and established a 
rival settlement, called Vistula, on land he owned 
farther down the river. In 1832, a grand ball was 
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Strong Banks Bulwark Home and Mill 


held in a log warehouse to celebrate that adven¬ 
ture. Settlers came from as far as Monroe to 
enjoy the dance. For three French fiddlers had 
been hired. There were very few such glad occa¬ 
sions in the harsh frontier life. 

Neither Vistula nor Port Lawrence could sur¬ 
vive, fighting each other, against the compe¬ 
tition of the upper river. The settlers voted to 
unite. One of their number suggested the name 
of a Spanish city he loved—Toledo, high on its 
haggard Castilian cliff above the Tagus river. 
The new city was thus named. Toledo was born 
in co-operation. 
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Major Stickney foresaw a development which 
today unites in common enthusiasm civic and 
commercial bodies along the expanse of the 
Great Lakes. Prophecy treads here on the heels 
of hurrying fact. In 1823, Major Stickney wrote: 

“I see the practicability of a canal connecting 
the valleys of the Wabash and the Maumee and 
thereby making a direct water connection, with 
portage at Niagara Falls, from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico.” 

Major Stickney labored prodigiously for the 
building of canals against bitter opposition. In 
1836, Toledo was incorporated. Ohio had then 
begun its canal construction. The panic of 1837 
held up work. No one had money. Men accepted 
paper and dug the ditches. 

In May, 1843, the first canal boat arrived in 
Toledo from Fort Wayne. Two years later, with 
song and cheering, the first canal boat floated 
on the Miami & Erie Canal from Cincinnati and 
Dayton. In 1848, more than 4000 canal boats 
cleared from Toledo. The trip on the horse- 
drawn packets from Toledo to Cincinnati was 
made in four days and five nights. 

Meanwhile lake traffic was developing. To 
Toledo in 1818 came the first steamboat built 
on the Great Lakes—the Walk-in-the-Water. 
In 1836, 330 steamboats and 271 schooners had 
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cleared from the port of newly-named Toledo. 

In 1839, the Consolidated Steamboat Company 
advertised regular service to Buffalo, proclaim¬ 
ing a water trip to New York in three days and 
fifteen hours. “No man,” said a village editor, 
“will ever ask to travel 770 miles at faster speed.” 

The first screw propeller vessel built was 
launched in 1843 on the Maumee—a contraption 
captains nodded their heads over in doubt. The 
first steam barge was built here in 1849. 

The railroads came. They were needed to 
rescue the nation from the profanity of the 
plank roads. Toledo began early to gather 
railroads to herself. 

Today, Toledo, which gave the United States 
the first steam railroad west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, is the third most important railroad 
center in the nation. Twenty-three railroads 
operate thirty-three lines into the city. Ten 
interurban lines interlace Ohio and Indiana and 
connect with New York and Illinois. All the raw 
materials of American industry are at Toledo’s 
door. Toledo handles more coal than any other 
port on the Great Lakes. Fifty million people 
live within the radius of a night’s ride from 
Toledo. 

The first railroad was projected by Dr. Com¬ 
stock of Toledo in 1823. It materialized as the 
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Summit Street—Hinting the City of joo,ooo 


Erie & Kalamazoo, running as far as Adrian, in 
1835. The four-inch square oak rails were covered 
with strap iron that had an inconvenient habit 
of curling up and ripping seats away from 
the passengers. A woman braved the first trip 
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Co-operation, the Builder 

in 1836—only a decade after the building at 
Boston of the first steam railroad. 

The little road entered Toledo over a trackway 
built on piles along the river at Monroe and 
Water streets. In 1869, this road became part of 
the Lake Shore system. 

The Northern Indiana road was projected in 
1849; it made the first trip from Toledo to 
Chicago in 1852 and has become part of the New 
York Central system. Toledo enterprise and 
co-operation was building a line to Fort Wayne 
in 1852-1855, since become the Wabash railroad. 

High accomplishment: Canals, lake trade and 
railroads. Prosperity came to Toledo. In 1840, 
the city council paid a reward for wolves’heads. 
A quarrel was settled among irascible citizens 
over the ownership of carefully-tended mud 
holes from which they earned a living pulling 
out bemired vehicles. Thus was the wilderness 
conquered. Not many people to do the big 
work. But it was done and done well. 

In 1836, Toledo had 100 inhabitants. In 1846, 
proudly ranking as the greatest canal and lake 
port and possessed of the first railroad in the 
west, the city had only 2000 souls. In 1850, 
there were 3000. Ten years later, 13,000. 

In 1890, a beautiful city had been built for the 
131,000 inhabitants. The canals were falling 
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into disuse. Then came industry. And from 1910 
to 1921, Toledo has expanded from 160,000 to 
243,109. Another generation and Toledo should 
count a half million. 

There are reasons for that growth—increasing 
population fifty-three times in sixty-seven years 
—which appeal to the man who seeks employ¬ 
ment for himself, with opportunity, and a home 
for his family where he may be sure those he 
cherishes will find happiness in a community, 
warm-hearted and friendly. 
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The Toledo Art Museum 


III 

City of the Humanities 

A LLEN D. ALBERT, the publicist, has 
<- described Toledo as “the city that Young 
Blood Built.” His phrase mirrors the spirit that 
has made Toledo the most widely-advertised of 
progressive municipalities. 

The canals have gone to the fishermen. The 
lake trade and the railroads remain. Each 
serve the new industrial development that began 
properly in 1908. These industries, as nationally 
important as they are diversified, demand the 
skilled hands of workers trained in 573 trades 
and professions. 

Toledo thus makes count of its material re¬ 
sources: The safest and the most capacious 
natural harbor in America: 400 to 700 feet wide, 
twenty-three feet deep and fifteen miles long. 
Factory sites (with railroad connections to all 
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parts of the United States) capable of a develop¬ 
ment ten times beyond today’s dominating pro¬ 
portions. Three hundred and ninety-three trains 
and 572 interurbans arrive and depart each 
twenty-four hours. A cross-roads and a gateway 
of commerce and industry with profitable oppor¬ 
tunities for the men who make and the men who 
market its products. 

Here is the meeting point for the iron and coal 
trade; half of all the lake traffic in coal is handled 
here. One of the world’s largest sugar refining 
centers. The second largest manufacturing center 
for automobiles. The inventive, producing and 
distributing center for the glass industry of the 
world. Large pretensions, certainly; but all facts. 

Toledo is a city of home-builders. There is an 
Arcadian loveliness in the leafy green archways 
of its streets. Wide lawns before the home of 
stone or the frame cottage; gardens cultivated 
with flowers or the necessities of the table; 
family groups on the porches of which you catch 
glimpses in the dappled sunlight through the 
trees; the laughter of children—these strike dis¬ 
tinctively the note of comfort and content. 

That is a note you find all irresistibly im¬ 
pressed upon you, looking over the city from the 
upper floors of a downtown office building. A 
parkland spreads out its vivid ample green. 
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The Post Office adds its Grace and Beauty 


Fanwise from the business center, the well- 
paved streets run their traffic-streams of gray. 
Cut between the treetops, you note the red and 
darker roofs of happy homes. Intersections are 
marked by yellow, and brick-red of business and 
apartment blocks. The sun gleams on spires and 
towers of churches. It flashes from the thousand 
windows of those beautiful palaces—the Scott 
and Waite high schools. 

Against the blue of sky at the level of vision 
float the smoke-pennons of industrial plants. 
Vagrant puffs of white vapor mark the ceaseless 
traffic of railroads. To the east you note the sun¬ 
lit windings of the Maumee river. A fussy 
little tug is mothering a deeply-laden lake 
freighter to its wharf. 
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Toledo Club Typifies the Cordial Social Life 

It is in this atmosphere that the City of the 
Humanities has raised the men who have given 
hopeful example of public service and humani¬ 
tarian ideals. Their work best presents Toledo. 

From Toledo came the harsh voice of Ashley 
who protested against slavery and implacably 
led the bitter fight for the adoption of the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution which 
he wrote. Morrison R. Waite was called to 
Washington from Toledo to serve with unusual 
respect and distinction as Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

In our time when municipal affairs every¬ 
where smelled of corruption, Gold Rule Sam 
Jones made his campaigns and served as mayor 
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City of the Humanities 

of Toledo with the eye of the nation upon him. 
He breathed vitality into and gave strength 
to the independent movement in city politics. 

John E. Gunckel fathered the newsboy and 
began a movement for the reclamation and 
training of the lad of the streets which brought 
new hope to cities. Toledo gave to Belgium its 
Brand Whitlock who exemplified in his work 
for the Belgians during the World War, the 
spirit of the city he had served as mayor. 

Toledo loves her children. It is preparing now 
to spend $11,000,000 to provide greater school 
advantages than the forty graded schools, voca¬ 
tional schools, night schools, kindergartens and 
high schools now permit. The city controls and 
manages Toledo University, the third largest 
municipal university in the world. 

The church has always had a vital, energizing 
part in Toledo’s growth. Priest, rabbi and 
minister work together on many civic bodies for 
the common good of the city they love. 

Toledo knows men live better and work 
better in sunshine and fresh air. It provides one 
free acre of sunshine in a woodland park for 
every 159 persons. The city has a chain of 1500 
acres of delightful parks, connected by splendid 
boulevards and streets. 

Men and women, boys and girls must play. 
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Toledo provides the free use of sixteen baseball 
diamonds, ten tennis courts, twelve football 
grounds, six swimming pools. The schools have 
gymnasiums and auditoriums. 

Art hovers over Toledo. The Toledo Art 
Museum, except for large gifts from public- 
spirited citizens, was largely built by the pennies 
of school children. It is one of the most perfect 
examples of the classic Greek temple in our 
broad land. There isn’t a school child in Toledo 
who can’t direct the stranger to the Art Mu¬ 
seum. Eighty-six thousand children spent a day 
each in the Museum last year. 

Toledo cares. Toledo provides. It is the only 
city in the country that takes the crippled child 
at its own expense to its bosom as a mother, 
removes the deformities if it can, brings back 
the smile of happiness and trains him to help¬ 
fulness. It shelters the widow; it rescues the 
Magdalenes and gives them new hope in a 
sympathetic world. It cares tenderly for its sick. 

That touches the heart of the Toledo spirit 
which flamed for the nation when this city on 
the Maumee was first in the land, during three 
successive campaigns, to go over the top in the 
Liberty Loans. 
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IV 


The Shrine of Childhood 
JL the city astir with the gracious hospitality 



l \ of convention time, Toledo pauses to pay 
tribute to the spirit of fraternalism and the love 
of childhood which give purpose to the 1921 in¬ 
ternational gathering of the Loyal Order of 
Moose. 

The Loyal Order of Moose was founded in 
1888. In 1906, the membership was 246. In that 
year, James J. Davis, now President Harding’s 
Secretary of Labor, became the 247th member. 
He saw in the Moose an opportunity for a great 
human service. 

Since 1907 that purpose has so touched the 
hearts of men that the order has grown from 
247 members to an army of600,000—an increase 
unprecedented in the history of fraternal organ¬ 
izations. 
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“Every child,” said James J. Davis, director- 
general of the Loyal Order of Moose, “is entitled 
to a high school education and a trade.” 

James J. Davis, determined to make the 
dreams of his childhood come true for other 
boys and girls. He had come to the United 
States at eleven years of age. To the tin plate 
mills and to the steel mills, he gave his youth. 
He was a master puddler at sixteen. 

The Moose in 1907 provided, as it does now, a 
sick and death benefit. It saw the children from 
whom death had taken the bread-winner placed 
in the cold arms of charity, neglected and for¬ 
gotten. The Moose saw that these orphaned 
children became an economic burden on the 
community. 

Thus it became the new purpose of the Moose 
to reclaim and train this orphaned childhood. By 
a new system, the Moose places the burden and 
the assurance of that child’s training into loyal 
citizenship upon the father himself. 

In 1913, Thomas R. Marshall, then vice- 
president of the United States, stood under a 
tent before an old farmhouse and dedicated 
Mooseheart. He knew the ambitious plan, ap¬ 
proved it, hoped for its fruition. Five years later, 
he stood again at Mooseheart—a beautiful city 
of red tiled roofs over many cottage homes; 
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The Shrine of Childhood 



Lucas County Court House—Downtown 


broad, winding avenues leading from home to 
schoolhouse, to auditorium, to factory, to store 
and to the industrial structures of concrete. 

“Thank God,” he said, “the day of miracles 
has not passed.” 

Mooseheart is an estate of 1023 acres located 
on the Fox River, thirty-five miles west from 
Chicago in the most fertile valley of Illinois. 
The Lincoln Highway runs by the gates of this 
child-republic. There in this farm, home and 
school, more than 1000 children who have lost 
one or both parents are being trained for citizen¬ 
ship under a system that has attracted the 
study and the enthusiastic approval of the coun¬ 
try’s wisest educators and economists. The chil- 
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dren come in babyhood; they leave young men 
and women equipped for life. 

The membership of their father in the Loyal 
Order of Moose, bought for them this Moose- 
heart service. Their father has left them 600,000 
Moose fathers with resources of 320,000,000 to 
provide for them. 

How complete that training is! Each child is 
brought up in the same religion through which 
his father served his God. Each is trained in 
vigorous health and clean morals; in music and 
the arts that enrich the soul; in grammar school 
and high school curricula to develop the mind; 
in a trade or a profession to skill the hands in 
useful pursuits within the child’s greatest fitness. 
James P. Monroe, of Boston, a member of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Training makes 
this report. 

“You are demonstrating at Moosehart the 
whole gospel of education as it should be carried 
on. You are demonstrating that a child cannot 
get a proper education unless he is brought 
close to the soil, as he is here, working in all the 
agricultural pursuits. 

“You are demonstrating that every child has a 
right to learn some vocation or trade by which 
he can earn a living, suited to his capabilities. 

“You are demonstrating at Mooseheart that 
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The Shrine of Childhood 

no education is an education unless it is founded 
on loyalty, reverence and faith.” 

The Moose look forward to the time when 
there will be a Mooseheart, not only at the shrine 
in Illinois, but in each great subdivision of the 
United States, so that through its membership 
the time may come when no child shall by 
death of one or both parents, or through pinch of 
poverty be denied the advantages of a high 
school education and a trade. 

Mooseheart service is to be extended to the 
whole family. The next development is an old 
people’s colony. Beyond that is projected the 
most forward-looking economic experiment in 
public welfare—the guarantee to every member 
that the last ten years of life will be spent in use¬ 
ful living, free from the worry of a penniless, a 
homeless, or a friendless old age. 

An unselfish, inspired work for humanity. And 
it is a privilege for the citizens of Toledo to give 
impetus to the work of this order within the walls 
of a city that has come to its own strength, a 
gracious city of the humanities. 
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